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“CREATING PHANTOMS”: ZAKI AL-ARSUZI, 
THE ALEXANDRETTA CRISIS, AND THE 
FORMATION OF MODERN ARAB 
NATIONALISM IN SYRIA 


As I was on my way from Paris to Antioch [1930] I entered in my journal a sentence 
in French whose translation was: 

“Am I resurrecting a nation or am I creating phantoms... 

Am I to be a prophet or an artist?”! 


This quotation may be nothing more than a well-turned phrase by its author, Zaki 
al-Arsuzi. Nonetheless, it illustrates a dilemma that young men like him faced in 
the troubled years preceding Syrian independence: As French-educated young men, 
should they take their places as minor functionaries in the colonial machine and 
accept the promise of a comfortable and privileged life, or should they join the grow- 
ing political and ideological struggle to found an independent, national state in Syria? 
Al-Arsuzi, who is venerated by the current regime in Damascus as the ideological 
father of Ba‘thism, went on to answer this question by spending the next eight years 
in and out of the former Ottoman province of Alexandretta, working in support of 
the Arab-nationalist cause. Both his contemporary writings and later recollections of 
the period reveal a growing political consciousness and the formulation of a complex 
Arabism that was at odds with the dominant ideology emanating from the large cities 
of Syria. This ideology, as embodied by the National Bloc government in Damascus, 
was personality-based, hamstrung by European colonial interests, and unable to arouse 
any sustained political sensibility in the broader population; it centered its political 
legitimacy and parochial brand of nationalism on opposition to the French occupa- 
tion. Al-Arsuzi and others, recognizing the weakness inherent in this form of nation- 
alism, drew away from its leadership in the course of the 1930s and moved to create 
other, more radical and militant Pan-Arabist groups. 

Historians continue to cite the traditional nationalists’ inability to deliver on the 
promise of Syrian independence as the primary cause of this movement. However, 
what is missing from explanations of this sort is a more substantial understanding 
of the methods and motivations of those who broke with the traditional national- 
ists to form organizations such as the League of National Action, and later the 
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Ba‘th. These explanations are content to describe the experience of the dissidents in 
Western college classrooms and in the expatriate salons of Europe; they fail to con- 
sider additional influences upon this movement from within the Middle Eastern 
milieu itself. The following essay seeks to fill this lacuna by drawing upon the 
extensive writing of al-Arsuzi and his contemporaries and to propose that: (1) al- 
Arsuzi’s experiences in Antioch before and during the Alexandretta Crisis of 1936- 
39 were fundamental to the formation and expression of his version of Arab 
nationalism; (2) it was in Antioch that he first found a measure of success in con- 
veying this nationalism to a broad section of society through a self-conscious and 
integrated use of modern forms of education, the media, and clubs; and (3) by virtue 
of his direct connection with the beginnings of the Hizab al-ba‘th al-‘arabi al- 
ishtiraki, his later writings, and his Alawite origin, the Crisis itself has become a 
salient feature in the broader intellectual and political history of Syria in the post- 
war period. 

The uncertain status of the province of Alexandretta, French colonial intrigue, 
and Turkish political and cultural intervention contributed to the formation of the 
ideology that al-Arsuzi brought with him from Antioch as a refugee to Damascus in 
1938. When the Alexandretta Crisis is linked to the background of modern Arab 
nationalism in Syria through the person of al-Arsuzi, a clearer picture emerges of 
this ideology’s intellectual origins, and of the process by which an Arab identity was 
created in Syria. Moreover, the noteworthy coincidence of Turkish and Arab pro- 
grams for “national awakening” in the province of Alexandretta also points toward 
a link between Kemalism and Arabism in the postwar period—a link that has been 
long suspected by students of the period, though often denied by the partisans of 
these ideologies. 

Zaki al-Arsuzi was born into a middling, landowning Alawite family in the Syrian 
coastal city of Latakia in 1900 or 1901.2 His mother, Maryam, was from a promi- 
nent religious family, and his father, Najib, was a lawyer. The family—Zaki, his two 
brothers, a sister, and parents—moved to Antioch in 1904.3 Young al-Arsuzi began 
his studies first in a kuttab, where he memorized the Qur’an. His family then sent 
him, in 1908, to the local riisdiye for a proper Ottoman education.‘ 

Al-Arsuzi recalls as the formative event in this period the arrest and trial of his 
father, Najib, for seditious activities as a member of one of the many secret political 
organizations formed during the government of the Young Turks. In an article 
published in 1958 entitled, “The Awakening of Arabism in Antioch,” al-Arsuzi ex- 
plained that his father was the local leader of an Arab-nationalist cell, perhaps 
al-“Ahd, led by an Arab officer in Ottoman service, Amin Lutfi Bek, sometime in 
1915. Apparently, his father swallowed the list of the Antiochian members of this 
cell during a search of the family home by Ottoman soldiers, and was subsequently 
arrested and brought to trial.> Al-Arsuzi believed that his father’s arrest caused his 
own awakening, as it were, to nationalism: 


I was before that an Arab, I felt that I had been born into an Arab family, I felt that I was 
different from my neighbors, the Turks, in taste and way of life. From the day the name of 
the Arab nation first reached my ear, Arabism [‘uriba] became the direction of all of my 
hopes and my true faith. I thought of nothing other than the Arab resurrection [ba‘th] from 
that moment. I answered the voice crying out from the depths by swearing that my life 
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would be dedicated to the resurrection of the nobility of my nation. Did not my mother just 
yesterday release me from my vow to al-Khidr? That very day I renewed my oath [but this 
time] to Arabism.® 


Surviving brief imprisonment and torture, Najib al-Arsuzi was sentenced to internal 
exile in the central Anatolian city of Konya. After a year in exile, the family was 
allowed to return to Antioch, where the elder al-Arsuzi continued to be active in the 
Arab revolt. He is credited by his son as being the one who lowered the Ottoman flag 
over the government house in order to replace it with the Hashemite flag upon hear- 
ing of Faysal’s entry into Damascus. While there seems to be no independent 
confirmation of al-Arsuzi’s claims, his father’s actions during World War I, his arrest, 
and the subsequent deportation of the family are consistent with the crackdown on 
Arab nationalists’ aspirations in Syria under Ahmet Cemal Pasha during the summer 
of 1915.’ 

Following the end of World War I, al-Arsuzi studied at the Institut Laic in Beirut, 
where he perfected his French and was introduced to philosophy. While at school, 
al-Arsuzi’s atheism became pronounced, and he acquired some limited notoriety for 
the saying, “Sons of the Earth are more capable of directing their affairs than sons 
of heaven.”® Upon completing his studies, he returned to Antioch and taught math 
in the local secondary school; later he headed the school district of Arsuz (an area 
directly south of the city of Alexandretta) from 1924 to 1926. 

He passed the next few years (1927-30) as a philosophy student at the Sorbonne 
in Paris on a scholarship from the French High Commission. Although he attended 
classes, al-Arsuzi did not obtain a degree from the Sorbonne. Later he recalled being 
attracted to the ideas of various 19th-century European scholars and philosophers. 
Prominent in his memories of the period as well are writers such as the psycholo- 
gist Georges Dumas (1866-1946); Emile Bréhier (1876-1952), a translator of Plato; 
and Léon Brunschvig (1869-1944), a philosophy professor at the university. He 
also became close friends with an Orientalist and former French colonial admin- 
istrator in Syria, Jean Gaulmier.? Perhaps the most important books for al-Arsuzi at 
that time were Henri Bergson’s L’évolution créatrice, and the French translation of 
Johann Gottlieb Fichte’s Reden an die deutsche Nation. Apparently, he would recite 
passages from Bergson by memory, and he later participated in a translation of Fichte 
into Arabic.'° Of these authors, al-Arsuzi may have identified most with another 
schoolteacher, Fichte. Fichte’s Reden was first delivered as a set of lectures in the 
winter of 1807-8 at the Academy of Sciences in Berlin. The work is not only an 
analysis of European “national” traits on the basis of racially determined character- 
istics, but also a plan to create a nation among the German-speaking people of North- 
ern Europe through mass education.!! In Fichte’s words, “[I]t is the total change 
of the existing system of education that I propose as the sole means of preserving 
the existence of the German nation.”'? Indeed, Fichte’s pedagogical designs and al- 
Arsuzi’s writing on education reveal a marked similarity; at the core of each is an 
integrated scheme in which all aspects of study use the nation as the central referent. 

Although he places his own “awakening” in Antioch subsequent to his father’s 
imprisonment, it is more likely that it was in Paris that al-Arsuzi learned the basic 
vocabulary of nationalism.'? Al-Arsuzi’s familiarity with this vocabulary, and with 
the European masters of romantic and nationalist thought, enabled him to articulate 
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his ideas within the European-generated discourse on nationalism. He departed Paris 
with both a sense of the ideal nation and a belief in its inherent validity and nec- 
essity. However, al-Arsuzi possessed no visceral exposure to the act of creating a 
nationality; nor, indeed, was he fully aware of the discrepancy between the high 
ideals of Sorbonne classrooms, or late-night conversations in Latin Quarter cafés, 
and the realities of French colonial administration in the Levant. 

He left Paris in the spring of 1930 in order to return to the province of Alexan- 
dretta and Antioch to take up a position in the local tajhiz, or secondary school. His 
memoirs of the period reveal an intense internal struggle between what al-Arsuzi 
desired for himself as a French-educated intellectual and what he saw as his 
responsibility to the “nation” of which he saw himself a member sui generis. No 
doubt, Antioch must have seemed bucolic and rustic after several years in Paris, 
and he also felt the pull of Beirut and Damascus. “In reality,” he wrote in a 1965 
magazine article, “my mind was shifting repeatedly between literature and politics, 


between... contemplating the puzzle of existence and working to awaken my na- 
tion’s children .. . between saving my own self and saving others. ... While I was 


perplexed by my indecision, circumstances came and defined for me the direction 
of my thoughts and deeds.”!4 

Among the circumstances al-Arsuzi encountered in Antioch was the strange po- 
litical reality created by the mandate system that was eventually to culminate in the 
Alexandretta Crisis itself.!° The Treaty of Lausanne (1923) had designated the prov- 
ince of Alexandretta a “special administrative regime” distinct from the rest of 
Syria. Article 7 of the treaty read in part, “The Turkish inhabitants of this district 
shall enjoy facility for their cultural development. The Turkish language shall have 
official recognition.”!® During the negotiations, Turkey had stated its claim to the 
former Ottoman province on the basis of the province’s large Turkish population. 
Population figures for the region are shaky, and while it is not the purpose of this 
essay to adjudicate, it is useful to note that according to French figures from the 
mid-1930s, of the approximately 220,000 inhabitants of the province, those defined 
as ethnic “Turks” did not represent the majority; rather, they constituted 39 percent 
of the total. Further, if all Arabic speakers were taken as an ethnic group, they would 
have represented 46 percent of the population, with Armenians constituting the bulk 
of the remaining 15 percent.'’? Under the provisions of the treaty, Ankara was al- 
lowed to initiate an intensive propaganda drive through various cultural and con- 
sciousness-raising programs among the Turks of the province. They were allowed 
to have their own newspapers, clubs, football teams, and schools; Turkish was an 
official language alongside Arabic and French; the curriculum used in the Republic 
of Turkey was also used in the province; and scholarships were provided for young 
Turkish men to attend high schools and military academies in Turkey. Programs 
such as these were to figure prominently in the recollections of al-Arsuzi and created 
much of the animus of the Arab reaction. Such a situation was not what al-Arsuzi’s 
father had struggled for during the war years. Indeed, this situation did not compare 
favorably with the Arab nation of al-Arsuzi’s imagination, nor even the one he had 
learned about at the Sorbonne. 

Al-Arsuzi had returned to Antioch to take up a position as a high-school philo- 
sophy teacher, and from that position he saw an opportunity to create an idea of 
nationalism in the imagination of the Arabs of the region. His account of the first 
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few months after he returned from Paris in 1930 reveals that he had formulated a 
nationalist ideology that involved much more than mere demands for independence 
and knee-jerk opposition to the French. Contours of this ideology can be seen in his 
dismay at the poor treatment and segregation of the Alawite students under the 
French regime, and in the slant he gave all of the curricula in his classes. The issue 
of Alawite segregation is noteworthy, as it was part of the established French plan 
to divide the various confessions of Syria into smaller political units, penalizing 
or rewarding each in an attempt to play one against the other, and thus dampening 
greater Syrian-nationalist aspirations. At this time, the Druze of Jabal al-Shaykh and 
the Alawites of the coastal region had been separated into local administrative units. 
Province-wide, special treatment was reserved for the Christian Arab and Armenian 
students, and not the other sects. It is worthwhile to examine in depth al-Arsuzi’s 
first encounter with this French policy upon his return to Antioch. According to his 
account of the event, he was assisting the principal of his new school by giving a 
French exam when 


the principal was summoned to the city and I remained alone administering the examination 
of the students. As soon as the students noticed the absence of the principal, they came 
thronging to take their exam as I was ignorant of the identity of the students, just as I 
was ignorant [of the fact] that there was an established policy concerning the various 
sects... . Another Frenchman, one of the prep-school language teachers, entered the room 
where I was conducting the exam. He glanced at the list of grades then bellowed in 
amazement: “How did you give such [good] grades? Are you not aware that these students 
are Alawites? Did they not point this out to you?”!8 


In the same article, al-Arsuzi relates a disturbing exchange he had with one of the 
Alawite students in this French class. After he asked him why the students were 
segregated in the classroom on the basis of confession, this student replied, “This is 
the will of the principal,’ and added that “if a Christian student made an error, the 


French teacher would scold him, saying: ‘Are you an Alawite? ... Are you a dumb 
beast [bihim]?’ The same teacher would then write on the board, ‘Alawites are on the 


same level as dumb beasts.’”!? This policy confounded al-Arsuzi, whose atheism 
was pronounced at an early age and who recognized only a non-sectarian, European- 
style national identity, the “Arab.” For al-Arsuzi, the intent of the French policy was 
confirmed in a discussion with a French Orientalist, Jacques Weulersse, author of 
Le pays des Alaouites,° whom he had known in Antioch. In this conversation, as 
recalled after 30 years, al-Arsuzi asked the Frenchman about “the [poor] conditions 
under which the Alawite students were treated in the schools while the Alawites 
made up the bulk of the French Army.”?! The Orientalists responded that the “Alaw- 
ites are Arabs and therefore if they became cultured they would join their voice to 
the voice of the sons of their race, the Arabs.”** However, this segregation and ill 
treatment was of most concern to al-Arsuzi presumably because he himself was 
Alawite. Although this is not stated explicitly, his focus on this confessional group 
is present throughout his recollections of the period and no doubt played a role in 
his rehabilitation during the late 1960s. 

These memories of the mistreatment of Alawite and non-Christian Arab students 
may be accepted as accurate in that they are consistent with established French at- 
titudes and policies. They also serve, in al-Arsuzi’s narrative of the period, as the 
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antithesis of his own nationalist sentiments and ideology. Likewise, the ideas al- 
Arsuzi sought to convey with his teachings stem from his concept of the nation and 
the role of education in its “awakening.” Like Fichte in the Prussia of the previous 
century, al-Arsuzi sought the antidote to past imperial and colonial machinations in 
education. Indeed, if he was to “join their voice to the voice of the sons of their race,” 
as Weulersse had feared, the replacement of sectarianism with non-sectarianism, 
and parochialism with a sense of a wider Arab fraternity, had first to be accom- 
plished. In several articles, al-Arsuzi described the practical implementation of this 
process in the classroom: 


I oriented elements of the topics of each class in a direction which awakened the meaning 
of “resurrection” in the minds of the students. ...I used the classes of history and geo- 
graphy for the awakening of national feelings in the souls of the students... . I made the 
comparison at every possible occasion between their present disunion and collapse and 
what their ancestors had in the way of power and strength. I used the national resurrection 
amongst the modern European peoples to fan the flames of our national resurrection.” 


Just as history could be used to recall past glory, and to criticize tradition through its 
contextualization,”4 


Geography lessons were beneficial in another way. I suggested to them [the students] the 
similarity between the human body and the nation. I suggested that Providence had equipped 
the body with a sense that distinguishes it from that which surrounds it. .. . It is the respon- 
sibility of the pedagogue to bring the above mentioned feeling into civic education; he is re- 
sponsible for teaching a geography [which] considers the homeland the center of the world.?° 


These efforts were successful, in al-Arsuzi’s estimation. “The result of this curricu- 
lum,” he wrote, “was that the mind of the student took on a new condition. There 
were no longer Muslims and Christians in the class, rather the group became Arab 
and well-versed in the awakening of their community from its slumber.” While it 
should be expected that al-Arsuzi would consider his own efforts an unqualified 
success, the real evidence of “the Professor’s” (the epithet by which al-Arsuzi was 
known in Antioch during this period) ability to convey his own sense of nation 
rests in the fact that the French authorities expelled him to Aleppo after little more 
than a year for teaching this obviously nationalist curriculum. 

Teaching in Aleppo and Dayr al-Zur, al-Arsuzi made contact with members of the 
newly formed League of National Action (“Usbat al-‘amal al-gawmi). Founded in 
1933 by young, educated Syrian Pan-Arab nationalists, the league represented the 
ideology most closely akin to that which al-Arsuzi had begun to explore in Antioch. 
Indeed, many of its members and leaders were, like him, born in the 20th century 
and educated at the American University of Beirut or at the Sorbonne.”’ The orga- 
nization became more radical as the decade progressed and less willing to compro- 
mise with the older nationalists. Leaving Aleppo in 1934, al-Arsuzi returned to 
Antioch to preside over the Arab reaction to the Alexandretta Crisis and to be this 
group’s representative in the province. 

Although debilitating and somewhat humiliating to the politicized Arab side, the 
“special administrative regime” under which the people of the province of Alexan- 
dretta lived was acceptable to most of its Arab inhabitants, who believed that upon 
the winning of Syrian independence the region would be fully integrated into the 
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new state. This tense status quo took on a new sense of urgency in 1936 when 
Kemal Atatiirk announced in his inaugural address to the Grand National Assembly: 
“Presently, our nation [Turkey] is engaged night and day with a great cause; it is 
the destiny of the region of Antioch and Alexandretta which, in truth, are purely 
Turkish. It is our duty to never cease being earnest and resolute on this issue.”?8 
The existence of a large Turkish population in the province of Alexandretta, and the 
strategic value inherent in the control of its entire littoral, contributed to the public 
motives of this new initiative on the part of the Ankara government. However, the 
young republic’s inability to gain the oil-rich and predominantly Kurdish region of 
Mosul during the negotiations that preceded Iraqi independence, and the subse- 
quent loss of prestige, meant that the redoubled effort on behalf of the local Turks 
may also have been intended for domestic consumption. Immediately after Syria and 
France signed a final treaty that was to have led to Syrian independence (September 
1936), Turkish diplomats pressed claims for what they now termed the Hatay, a 
variation of the word “Hittite.” To meet Turkish demands, the League of Nations 
reworked the regulations for the province, thereby giving Turkey an expanded role 
in its affairs. The province became an autonomous region, with various functions 
of international trade and defense handled by the French and the Turks. Yet this 
initial compromise failed to give Turks of the region effective control of the leg- 
islature, so the government of Turkey massed troops on the border in a show of 
force. As World War I] approached, the province seemed a small price to pay for 
Turkish neutrality or assistance in the coming conflagration, and after this incident 
the French buckled and gave in to Turkish demands. France and Turkey agreed to a 
plebiscite administered by the League of Nations to elect a constituent assembly. 
However, in a diplomatic agreement between the French and the Turkish govern- 
ments, the Turks of the province were guaranteed the largest single delegation in 
the forthcoming constituent assembly. 

This accommodation, which contradicted the previously cited demographic data, 
was to be facilitated through two means. The first of these was registration, through 
a form of ethnic gerrymandering. That is, while the Turks were allowed to register 
for the plebiscite on the basis of ethnicity, non-Turks were required to register on 
a quasi-confessional basis. According to the regulations, individuals could be re- 
gistered in one of six groups: “ ‘Turkish community, ‘Alawite community, ‘Arab 
community, ‘Armenian community, ‘Greek Orthodox community, ‘other communi- 
ties.’”*? This idiosyncratic separation, which seems to be a strange hybrid between 
the Ottoman millet system and French “ethnic” policy in the state of Latakia and 
in Lebanon, divided the Arabic speakers on the basis of confession while it main- 
tained the “Turkish community” as a single voting group. This separation is more 
confused in that both the “Turkish community” and the “Arab community” were 
composed almost exclusively of Sunni Muslims. Similarly, there was no consistent 
linguistic basis for the separation, as many of the Armenians in the province were 
refugees from Cilicia and spoke various Turkish dialects rather than Armenian. Re- 
gardless of its stated basis, this division of the Arab community must have seemed 
inconsistent with modern European definitions of nationalism to observers such as 
al-Arsuzi. 

The second means of accommodating Republican Turkey was more subtle. In the 
original regulation proposed by the League of Nations, proof of “ethnicity” and 
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residence had to be proffered prior to registration, while according to the second and 
final group of regulations agreed to by France and Turkey and passed by the League 
of Nations on 19 March 1938, “The applicant shall be presumed to be a member 
of the community to which he declares himself to belong.”*° Such self-declaration 
allowed more fraudulent registration through intimidation and the movement of 
Sunni Turks and Turkish-speaking Alawite peasants from the region near Adana into 
the province for the sole purpose of inflating the number of pro-Turkey voters.*! 

Regardless of what actually took place during the conflict, the fate of the province 
was to have been decided according to Wilsonian ideals of democracy and self- 
determination. Apparently, the League of Nations conceived the political dynamic 
in the province as a contest between the Turks and the Arabs to see which popula- 
tion was more advanced in its understanding of its own “nation-ness” and which 
was better able to arouse nationalist sentiments. Although guaranteed minimum 
numbers of delegates—eight in the case of the Turks, six for the Alawites, two each 
for the Armenians and Sunni Arabs, and one for the Christian Arabs—the regis- 
tering communities could receive more, because one delegate was awarded in the 
first round of voting for every 100 people registered. Conceivably, by creating a 
mass movement in the province, the non-Turks could have united against the 
Turkish plurality in the constituent assembly. The “winner” would be the group that 
could register the most voters as members of its nation and thus prove to the in- 
ternational community its right to run its own affairs. All sides in the conflict 
knew, however, that the deck was stacked against the Arab-nationalist side from 
the outset by the ethno-religious based registration process, the interference of the 
French, and the inherent advantage the irredentist Turks of the province enjoyed by 
virtue of the support of the entire nationalist state apparatus of Turkey. Later, even 
this limited idealism gave way to secret diplomacy and brute force. 

Despite the disadvantageous position in which al-Arsuzi found himself, he had 
returned to Antioch to keep the province of Alexandretta within Syria. To this end, 
he sought to deploy two “assets” in an attempt to win the contest by the rules im- 
posed by the Europeans. Central to both of these assets—political-cultural clubs and 
the only Arab newspaper in the province at the time, al-‘Uriiba (Arabism)—was 
the goal of creating an Arab identity in the political sensibilities of the local in- 
habitants. On a more limited scale, this idea had been central to his experience in 
another asset, the schools, though now his classroom was the province in its entirety. 
Under al-Arsuzi’s guidance, al-‘Uriiba began publication on 30 October 1937. Like 
the major Turkish newspaper of the province, Yenigiin (New Day), it published only 
with the permission of the French High commission, which, in the case of the Ara- 
bic paper, was not granted until after the deputies from the League of Nations inter- 
vened.*? Ironically, both papers used the same publishing house, located near the 
seat of the Greek Orthodox Patriarchate in Antioch. 

Al-‘Uriiba had a threefold purpose. First, it bypassed the traditional leadership 
and exposed the local, primarily urban community directly to nationalist ideas; sec- 
ond, it integrated these ideas into the broader Syrian and Arab context; and third, it 
proved to Turkish and foreign observers that the Arabs of the province possessed 
one of the most important trappings of national culture.* Al-‘Uriiba is a fascinating 
newspaper. Its content reflects the tension and anxiety of a world on the brink of 
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war and a city caught within a web of international intrigue. The format of the paper 
remained unchanged throughout its brief lifetime of 114 issues. On the front page 
was a lead article of relevance to the province; the rest of the page was devoted to 
news of Syria and other Arab countries. The remaining three pages of the paper con- 
tained a combination of signed and unsigned editorials, with local announcements 
and lengthy analyses of issues of importance to the Arabs. The front page of the 21 
November 1937 issue begins with a long article about the international commission 
dispatched to the province to oversee preparations for the referendum and continues 
with stories about the ineffective nature of the League of Nations sanctions on Italy, 
the foreign policy of Franco, and a new type of battleship in England.*4 Al-Arsuzi 
himself is not listed on the masthead of the paper, although it was widely known 
that he was the motivating force behind its publication.*> Nevertheless, he was often 
the author of an article or the subject of one. He appeared on the front page of the 
first issue as the author of an opinion piece about the plight of the Palestinians. The 
article is a not-so-subtle excoriation of British colonial policies in Palestine and, by 
implication, the intrigue of the French in the province, as well. His article is also a 
call for Arab unity in the face of colonialism, and, as such, it links the dual causes 
of Palestine and Alexandretta, a link that has remained central to Ba‘thist irredentist 
politics to the present day. Of more importance on this first day of publication was 
the lengthy description of the purpose behind al-‘Uriba. In this description are the 
first indications of the type and form of nationalism taking hold in the imagina- 
tions of the newly politicized sectors of the population. Under the headline, “Why 
Publish al-‘Uriba?” the authors pointed out the need for a “free Arab journal to be 
the tongue of the local Arabs and to bring them the torch of holy freedom.”>° The 
journal existed to become 


First: The voice of the struggle of the Arab race in the province of Alexandretta and of the 
movement of this profound social revolution from the province to the rest of the Arab world. 


Second: The guiding force of Arab public opinion and the instilling of liberal nationalist 
feelings by means of the inspiration of a lofty example.>” 


This journal was also needed because the “Arabs of the province of Alexandretta had 
undertaken a social experiment unique in the Arab world [which has] led to the 
fusion of all the confessions into the security of a united nationality, the idea of 
nationality as derived from modern civilization is made fundamental to the solution 
of all of the affairs of society.”*8 The newspaper was to “instill the strong sentiment 
which pours forth from each Arab soul, putting before it the highest exemplar of 
‘Arab, which is ‘Arabism, a sacred faith and doctrine.”’? In this opening declaration 
one can see most of the issues that dominated the Arab response to the French and 
the Turks in the province, as well as the political awareness of the participants of the 
novelty of their form of nationalism—issues that also reflected the Arabism of al- 
Arsuzi. Implicit, as well, in this statement of purpose is the belief of the editors of 
al-“Uriiba, al-Arsuzi among them, that the broader population of the province lacked 
nationalist consciousness. The Turks had recognized the same phenomenon in their 
own population and had initiated various programs to address the deficiency. In- 
deed, al-Arsuzi himself noted in later essays that these programs were having some 
success.” 
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The article also alludes to a very basic conflict taking place in the province, as 
both sides sought to win the “hearts and minds” of the single largest “Arab” commu- 
nity, the local Alawites. Since the early 1930s, the Alawites had been transformed 
in official Turkish publications into Alawite Turks, or the even more inventive 
Hittite Turks (Eti Tiirkleri). This renaming, reminiscent of the modern “Mountain 
Turk” designation of Kurds or “Christian Turk” for Greeks and Armenians, was a 
function of Turkish anthropology that, among other things, articulated the Sun- 
language theory and sought to show that all previous civilizations in Anatolia were 
Turkic in origin.*! Throughout A. Faik Tiirkmen’s Mufassal Hatay (Hatay in 
Detail), the Alawites are described as “Alevi Tiirkleri (Eti Tiirkleri).”4? For example, 
he argues, “As for our brothers, the Hatay Alevi Turks, they are not part of a he- 
retical sect.”? Contending that the Hatay was the traditional realm of the Hittites, 
as the newly chosen name implied, the Alawites, whose origins and gnostic texts are 
shrouded in mystery, could easily be transformed into the descendants of that once- 
great empire. It was thought that calling the Alawites “Hittites” would aid the dis- 
sociation of this group from the remainder of the Arab fold. If these Alawites were 
indeed the Hittites, the argument could then be made that their “Arabness” was 
merely a thin veneer over their true non-Semitic nature. Such an argument was re- 
inforced by French ethnic policy, which created the Alawites as a “compact minor- 
ity” with their own state bordering the province of Alexandretta. Indeed, there was 
a growing movement amongst the Alawite leadership in Latakia for total indepen- 
dence from any future Arab state in Syria. There was also a general antagonism 
toward the Sunni leadership in Aleppo and Damascus. 

Countering this anthropological neologism seems to have been the impetus be- 
hind a series of articles that al-Arsuzi wrote for al-“Uriba. These articles, which 
were published in the issues of 21-29 January 1938, were in part a response to Turk- 
ish attempts to change Alawites into Hittites and to French efforts to “de-Arabize” 
them. Under headlines such as, “Who Are the Alawites?” and “The Alawites Are 
Purely Arab,” the articles explain the origins of the sect, play down the heterodox 
nature of its doctrine, and emphasize the “Arabness” of its leadership. These ar- 
ticles were not intended only to define the position of the Alawites in Antiochian 
society; the separation of the Arabs into smaller communities, and the self-declara- 
tion registration process for the election, necessarily conditioned al-Arsuzi’s re- 
sponse, as well. He had to deal with the long-standing prejudices of majoritarian 
Muslims about the schismatic Alawites, and, at the same time, overcome the Alaw- 
ites’ reluctance to mix with other Arabs. Articles such as ““The Alawites Are Arabs” 
sought not only to persuade the non-Turkish, non-Armenian inhabitants of the re- 
gion, primarily Alawites, that they were Arab, but also to persuade the Christian and 
Sunni Arabic-speakers that the Alawites were Arabs, too. In turn, the articles sought 
to persuade these groups that they all had a stake in the establishment of a non- 
sectarian Arab polity in their region. Al-Arsuzi, an Alawite, and the grandson of an 
important Alawite religious elder, was an object lesson of this to his coreligionists 
and to the rest of the Arab community. 

To complicate matters more, once the community was “awakened” to this non- 
sectarian Arab polity, the resulting product of the nationalist efforts, it required rec- 
ognition by external observers. Their polity had to seem nation-like. In other words, 
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al-Arsuzi and his colleagues, like their Turkish counterparts, were compelled to train 
the local inhabitants to speak a language of ethnicity intelligible in a nationalist 
framework. By his own reckoning, he had accomplished this already in his class- 
room, but the newspaper afforded an opportunity to extend the idea of the broader 
non-sectarian Arab nation to the province at large. Such efforts to negate sectarian 
differences and persuade the local Arabic-speakers that they formed part of an Arab 
nation, a nation that by all rights should be united, are apparent throughout the 
editions of the paper. They not only show the value al-Arsuzi placed on the media 
as a means to define the contours of a nationalist ideology, but also provide an 
explicit statement of a Pan-Arab dimension of al-Arsuzi’s nationalism. 

After the start of 1938, the paper’s articles and al-Arsuzi’s editorials grew fiercer 
in their attacks on both the Turkish intervention and the French authorities. In re- 
sponse, the French closed the journal on 8 February 1938, and al-Arsuzi, who had 
just returned from a speaking tour of Damascus and the other major cities of Syria, 
was arrested. The paper began publication again on 3 April 1938. Despite the 
growing desperation in the Arab camp in the first half of 1938, which can be seen 
in the pages of the paper, one can also discern a growing unity in the Arab com- 
munity behind a front headed by the League of National Action. In January 1938, 
for example, the front page contained an article titled, “In the Province of Alexan- 
dretta Is a United Arab Front.” Its author argues against a report emanating from 
“the Arab news service” of the National Bloc government in Damascus that “the 
Arab Front in the province is seized by disunion, and that new political groups 
are forming and a struggle for dominance amongst the Arabs has begun in this 
region between three political parties: The League of National Action, National 
Unity [party}*° and the Arab-Armenian Association.”“’ The author rejoined that this 
report was untrue and that there was a “popular movement [in the province] based 
on Arab nationalism that bound together the different sects and established an al- 
mighty front immune to the enemy and safe from conspiratorial exploiters, and 


the movement is the offspring of the struggle of the League of National Ac- 
tion. .. . Indeed the Arab people in Antioch, Alexandretta and in the villages of the 


province know nothing about the movement except this, and trust no leadership 
other than this leadership.” Al-Arsuzi is named as the “personality which called the 
movement into existence and guided it.”4* While political expediency may have 
necessitated the exaggeration of the roles of the League of National Action and al- 
Arsuzi, the increasing frequency of public demonstrations and organized commu- 
nal violence from the spring of 1938 until the loss of the province shows, in part, 
that a broad gulf had opened in a heretofore nonpoliticized society between what 
were now “Arabs” and “Turks”; any other form of identification was quickly losing 
its relevance. Indeed many refugees from that period do not recall the subtlety of 
confessional registration. Despite the intent of the League of Nations’ regulation 
for the referendum, al-Arsuzi and his Turkish counterparts had successfully defined 
the choice in the election as one between an Arab Syria or a Republican Turkey. 
“Are you for Turkey or Syria?” was the question put to Rizqallah SAyranji by the 
local registrar in the village of Suwaydiyya (now Samandagi on Turkish maps) as 
he signed up as an “Arab”—rather than as “Greek Orthodox,” in his own recollec- 
tion—to vote in the election.*” 
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Rumors of Turkish incursions and international conspiracies fill the final few 
issues of the paper. In frustration, al-Arsuzi issued a letter in French to the League 
of Nations delegates in the province, outlining again the disadvantageous position of 
the Arabs in the coming election. 


Le gouvernement d’Ankara a envoyé et continue d’envoyer des Turcs au Sandjack pour étre 
enregistrés dans les listes électorales turques, sous prétexte qu’ils sont originaires du Sand- 
jack. ... Or une bonne partie de ces Turcs ne sont pas originaires du Sandjack. Le gouverne- 
ment d’Ankara ayant tout intérét & avoir une majorité turque et voulant a tout prix avoir gain 
de cause mhésite pas & delivrer des passeports méme & des sujets qui ne sont ni nés et qui nont 
jamais appartenu au Sandjack. ... De plus, ces Turcs arrivant de Turquie [se} prétent beau- 
coup 4 l'emploi de moyens adroits pour truquage. Ne figurant pas sur les listes électorales 
préparées par le gouvernement du Sandjack, ils peuvent se faire inscrire dans deux ou trois 
posted de souscription.~° 


Al-Arsuzi’s protests fell on deaf ears. The League of Nations observers fled the 
violence and disorder of the province later that month (May), leaving the French to 
act with impunity. Al-‘Uriba was closed permanently on 5 June 1938 as part of a 
plan implemented by the new French administrator of the province, Captain Robert 
Collet, to suppress any Arab resistance in the final months before the election. These 
measures also included the removal of all Arabs and Armenians from the local 
police force and the replacement of the Arab mutasarrif of Antioch with a Turkish 
official. Collet also had al-Arsuzi jailed for a second time.*! 

Among the obstacles that al-Arsuzi had faced in his attempts to arouse nationalist 
consciousness through the newspaper were widespread illiteracy in the Arab com- 
munity and the weakness of media alone in enforcing ideological uniformity. Even 
if people were able to read about or hear the ideas expressed in the paper, without 
the proper training in the vocabulary of nationalism, they would not understand 
their meaning. Because al-Arsuzi’s politics had made him persona non grata in the 
government schools a few years before, clubs and club-based outreach programs re- 
mained the best means available to further the consciousness-raising process among 
the young and uneducated. He wrote about the first club he had established in 
Antioch while still a teacher: “This Fine Arts Club became the place of meeting 
between students and the general public. With the influence of debates and lectures 
the club was transformed into a center for the arousal of a new life.”*? Later in the 
same article, he traces the movement of ideas from this club throughout the city 
and then to the countryside: 


Thanks to the workers and the students the whole city turned into a nationalist club; store 
owners were entering into free discussions with their customers, the peasants, about cultural 
life. And they, the store owners, were carrying the message of Arabism to the countryside 
during holidays. Thus the region echoed with nationalist feeling and spirits overflowed with 
this harmoniousness ardently and enthusiastically. In the end the Arabs were transformed 
from a condition of apathy into one of intense participation.** 


Likewise, “Antioch was excited and it gave the impression to everyone living in it 
that it was on the threshold of a great Arab awakening like the awakening of the time 
of Islam.”** This first club was closed by the French, but in 1937 the nddi al-Suriiba, 
the Arabism Club, made its appearance in Antioch.°> A contemporary account that 
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appeared in al-“Uriiba confirms the intent, if not the success, of the club: “[T]he 
Arab confessions were living apart from one another, but the Arabism Club suc- 
ceeded in a short while [in obliterating] the different sides and inspir[ing] in the 
Arabs a new life.”°* Young men and women from this club became ubiquitous in 
the streets, distinguishing themselves from cloth-cap-wearing Turkish young men by 
sporting the siddra, a boat-shaped military hat made popular by King Faysal. They 
greeted one another with “tahya al-‘uriba!” (Long Live Arabism!) and a modified 
fascist salute rather than with traditional and religious greetings.*” 

The local sports club played a role similar to that of the Antioch Arabism Club. 
Sikrii Fehmi founded Gengspor Kuliibii (Youth Sports Club) for young Turkish men 
in the city in August of 1926. In so doing, he reflected a drive initiated in Turkey 
during the same period.*® The role of sports in modern nationalism should not be 
underestimated; one need look no further than the events at the 1936 Olympics or 
World Cup finals for salient examples of this phenomenon. However, when the 
Arab nationalists of Antioch attempted to found a similar club, they met with only 
limited success. Shortly after its opening, the club was attacked by a group of young 
Turkish men. When the attack led to a major demonstration, the French closed the 
club. Al-Arsuzi noted the club’s importance and the fact that the Turks were able 
to keep theirs, while the Arabs were denied this important nationalist tool; “they 
[the French],” he complained, “prohibited to all the Arabs of the province even a 
sports team.”5? 

The consistent symmetry between the Turkish institutions designed to create a 
Turkish identity and Arab institutions designed to create an Arab identity is striking. 
There is no doubt that al-Arsuzi, who could read and write Turkish, was aware of 
these Turkish initiatives. In addition to the above-mentioned Gengspor Kuliibii, the 
Turkish-language newspaper, Yenigiin, and the Antioch Halkevi (People’s House) 
were fundamental to the Turkish form of cultural intervention. Yenigiin began 
publication in the summer of 1930 and grew into Antioch’s official Turkish mouth- 
piece.© The Halkevi was a Turkish institution that had been used in Anatolia since 
the 1920s. Established in July of 1937 in Antioch, it offered reading and writing 
courses and served as the meeting place of the most active members of the irre- 
dentist faction of the Turkish population.®' These institutions, when combined with 
the legal access that the leadership of the Turkish population had to schools and 
government, must have seemed a formidable, if not an overwhelming, force to the 
local Arab nationalists. Indeed, at the beginning of the Alexandretta Crisis, Antioch 
was bereft of an Arabic counterpart to Yenigiin or the Halkevi. Al-Arsuzi pointed out 
the disparity between the Turks and Arabs in terms of cultural assets in an article 
for al-Jundi in September of 1965: 


France approved the Turkish language for use as an official language in state offices and the 
schools alongside Arabic and French, then it allowed books which had been taught in the Re- 
public of Turkey to be used in the Turkish schools of the province, then it mandated that Turkish 
pupils take part in Turkish holidays, then it arranged the way for Turkish pupils to travel to Tur- 
key and enroll in its schools and military academy. Moreover it allowed the establishment of a 
Turkish club that transferred to the Turkish sector in the province the ideas of modern Turkey. 


Thirty years earlier, al-Arsuzi had made similar complaints in the pages of al-“Uriaba. 
On the day after the paper regained the right to publish (April 1938), it printed a 
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translation of a lengthy list of objections issued by al-Arsuzi to the French and the 
League of Nations: 


Recently the leader of the Arabs of the province, “the Professor” Zaki al-Arsuzi dispatched 
a detailed and important memorandum in two parts to the League of Nations. ... The first 
part relates to the difference in treatment between the Arabs and the Turks. ... 


1. The Arabs are forbidden to educate the illiterate of their community while at the same 
time we see that the Turks have even been able to educate their women. 

2. The Arab clubs have been closed, while the Turks open clubs easily, even in villages. 

3. Assistance from the Syrian people and government to the Arabs of the province is for- 
bidden while we see growing examples of [such aid] from Turkey to the Turkish group. 

4. We note the inability of absentee Arabs to register, while at the same time we see Turks 
registering immigrants and people of the wasteland [here probably meaning Turcoman, 
bedouin, and Kurdish nomads]. 

5. We note the closure of the Arab newspaper, the arrest of the owners and a ban placed upon 
them. 


6. There has been a formation of a group paid to infiltrate the Arab Front.© 


In his second group of complaints, addressed to the interests of the League of Na- 
tions, he itemizes issues of a more cultural nature, including the lowering of the Arab 
flag; the disappearance of the shari‘a courts; the replacement of Syrian nationality 
with that of “citizen of the province”; the exchange of Friday for Sunday as a bank 
holiday, as was the practice in republican Turkey; the official sanctioning of Turkish 
secular holidays in the province; and the disproportionate appointment of Turks to 
government positions.™ 

Ironically, this disparity between the Turks and Arabs in terms of access to the 
means of conveying and confirming a nationalist identity promoted a kind of crea- 
tive competition. Writing in 1956, al-Arsuzi admitted, “[I]n the final analysis, the 
awakening of nationalist feelings among the Turks was a decisive factor in the awak- 
ening of nationalist feelings among the Arabs.”® If there seems a great amount of 
bitterness in the tone taken by al-Arsuzi in the preceding quotations, it is probably 
because he is essentially attacking the Turkish institutions and schools for accom- 
plishing the exact same tasks that he set out to accomplish with his program. 

A more intriguing, though ominous, feature of Kemalism that al-Arsuzi adopted 
was an attempt to create a cult of personality around himself similar to the one that 
surrounded Atatiirk. As seen in the pages of al-“Uriba, al-Arsuzi was portrayed as 
the za‘im al-“arab, “leader of the Arabs,’ of the province. His every movement 
within and outside of the province was followed with scrupulous detail. His public 
pronouncements were reprinted, and he is the only person to have had his photo- 
graph reproduced on the front page of the paper. Although many remember al- 
Arsuzi as a charismatic young man,’ the broader context of the crisis rendered this 
attempt to establish a personality cult insignificant. No doubt al-Arsuzi, like Ata- 
tiirk, saw such a cult as an ideological necessity and may have conveyed this belief 
to his followers in the period after the culmination of the conflict. Indeed, Syria has 
never been without those who have tried to follow al-Arsuzi’s lead. 

Understandably, al-Arsuzi’s efforts, alongside those of his Turkish counterparts, led 
to increasing acrimony and interethnic strife. Despite the intervention of the League 
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of Nations, riots and civil disorder preceded the date of the plebiscite. As mentioned 
earlier, the violence grew so fierce as to force the league’s observers to withdraw. 
Immediately before their departure, however, the results of the registration were 
announced. The total number of those who had registered amounted to 45,543, of 
whom only 20,889 had registered as Turks. Such a number represents only a 7 
percent increase over the ratio of Turks to others in the data from 1936. These 
figures reveal a remarkable solidarity in the non-Turkish ranks; indeed, some of the 
credit for this must go to al-Arsuzi. Needless to say, the results were unacceptable 
to Ankara, and upon the departure of the league’s delegates, Turkey and France 
signed a treaty of friendship, and Turkish troops were allowed to occupy part of 
the province. Registration began again under the auspices of Turkish administrators. 
An election was held on the basis of their new religious and ethnic figures during 
July of 1938; twenty-two Turkish deputies were elected, and a combination of Ala- 
wites, Armenians, and Arabic-speaking Sunnis and Christians filled the remaining 
eighteen seats. This ratio, had it reflected actual numbers of inhabitants, would have 
meant that the Turkish population had jumped from 40 percent of the inhabitants 
two years earlier to more than 60 percent. The plebiscite, which could not be con- 
sidered “free and fair” even by 1930s standards, was mere window-dressing for re- 
sults that had been agreed upon in secret meetings between the French and the Turks 
months earlier. A rump assembly of the twenty-two Turkish deputies met in session 
in a French-period movie theater beside the Orontes river in Antioch and conducted 
all business in Turkish. The deputies declared the province an independent republic 
and officially changed its name to the “Hatay” in the first fifteen minutes of the meet- 
ing; by noon, they had agreed upon the design of a new flag that resembled the 
Turkish flag, and after two minutes of silence for fallen Turkish martyrs, they ad- 
journed for lunch.®? Within a year the Hatay was formally annexed by Turkey. Ac- 
cording to a prior arrangement between France and Turkey, non-Turkish inhabitants 
were allowed to remain with Turkish citizenship or acquire Syrian or Lebanese pass- 
ports and leave. Official estimates put the number of refugees—primarily Armeni- 
ans and Greek Orthodox Arabs—at around 50,000. One of these refugees was 
al-Arsuzi, who had spent the weeks immediately before the Turkish occupation 
under arrest by the French authorities.” 

He left Antioch in 1938, and gravitated toward Damascus, taking with him all the 
anger, pain, and frustration that accompanies the refugee into exile. He also carried 
a hatred of the French, and a complete disenchantment with the National Bloc na- 
tionalists. The crisis had highlighted the fact that a foreign element opposed to Arab- 
nationalist aspirations was constantly interfering. Rather than act as a civilizer and 
“honest broker” in Syria, France, as a mandatory power, had become meddlesome, 
and its position in the Levant continuously suspect. “France,” al-Arsuzi wrote, “was 
fearful of the Arab awakening as well as the appearance of a vast Arab state [and 
it) assumed .. . Syria and Lebanon as a point of departure for the policy of trans- 
forming it [the region] without Arab unification.”’!' It was not a great leap from 
this position to the conclusion that the Arabs were besieged on all sides by con- 
spiracies. The Alexandretta Crisis was evidence of just such a threat; the French, the 
Zionists, the West, and even the neighboring Turks were lumped together in al- 
Arsuzi’s memories as enemies to Arabism beginning in this period. This hatred may 
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have been magnified by al-Arsuzi’s perception of France’s actions as a personal 
betrayal. Al-Arsuzi had been educated in a French milieu since he was a teenager. 
He had made close, personal friends in France, and in things intellectual he iden- 
tified with French culture. However, he remembered the French administrators of 
the province as men “narrow of horizons in thinking and devoid of human feel- 
ings. ...[T]hey were lowly apparatchiks who did not even attain the level of trai- 
tors.”’? By the late 1950s he was calling for a complete Arab boycott of French 
cultural and economic programs in support of the Algerian revolution.” 

In the late 1930s and early 1940s, new-style nationalists such as al-Arsuzi were 
more immediately concerned with the Alexandretta Crisis, which had confirmed the 
inability or unwillingness of the National Bloc government in Damascus to confront 
the French and their mandatory policies. The National Bloc was a coalition of 
mostly older politicians, many of whom had been participants in Syrian politics 
since before the fall of the Ottoman Empire. In 1937, the French allowed the Bloc to 
form a government, and during the period immediately before the loss of the prov- 
ince, al-Arsuzi and others had become highly critical of them. While his association 
with the League of National Action already signaled a generalized dissatisfaction 
with the old nationalists, a series of events that unfolded in February of 1938 during 
a speaking tour of the big cities of Syria convinced al-Arsuzi and others from the 
province that Bloc leadership would not assure an Arab-nationalist Syria. Quoting 
La Corniche, al-‘Uriiba described part of al-Arsuzi’s busy itinerary in Damascus 
of 6 February 1938. In the morning he visited the high commissioner, and in the 
afternoon he had an audience with Jamil Mardam, the National Bloc prime minister 
of Syria. During his discussions with Mardam, he made the prime minister aware 
of “the grievances of the Arabs against the Syrian Government, which has not taken 
any action [on behalf of the Arabs] in the struggle during the run-up to the election, 
while at the same time the Turks have taken all sorts of measures to draw the people 
to them and to gain their assent.””4 The prime minister's office issued no statement 
as to the course of the meeting, which probably meant, according to standard poli- 
tical parlance, that the Bloc was not favorably disposed to al-Arsuzi’s demands. 
The article ends with the terse statement that despite the Bloc’s recommendation to 
boycott the elections, the “Arabs of the province. . . have returned to their original 
position and will enter the election struggle regardless of the results.”’> The Bloc’s 
cold reception supports Philip Khoury’s conclusion that “it was likely that Mar- 
dam had written off the [province] and chose to use it as a bargaining point to 
extract further concessions from the French.””© That Mardam and the Bloc leader- 
ship were willing to sacrifice what the younger nationalists saw as Arab land for 
what the Bloc saw as Syrian interest proved to many that those who were to rule 
Syria when the French left supported an antiquated form of nationalism that ran 
counter to the basic tenets of Pan-Arabism. The Bloc’s failure to make a genuine ef- 
fort on the province’s behalf may also be connected with “vile falsehoods that den- 
igrate the whole cause” arising from “establishment personalities” to which al-‘Uriiba 
made reference the following day.” It is reasonable to speculate that the subject of 
these “vile falsehoods” is the fact that the majority of the “Arabs” of the province 
were not Sunni Muslims but, rather, Greek Orthodox Christians or despised Alawite 
peasants. They may have been viewed as insufficiently Arab or simply unworthy of 
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sustained assistance by the elite members of the Bloc. This could be an additional 
reason for the publication of the series of articles in al-“Uriiba about the “pure Arab 
nature of the Alawites.”78 

Mardam’s chilly response stands in stark contrast to the warmth with which al- 
Arsuzi was welcomed by other parts of Damascene society. For the first two weeks 
of February 1938, he was a celebrity. Over the course of a week “the Professor” 
delivered several lectures at the League of National Action’s club to “university and 
prep-school students and ‘cultured youths.’”’”? Since the announcement of the regime 
for the province in 1937, the crisis had been seized upon by the league and other 
nationalist groups and had led to the foundation of various “committees for the 
defense” not only in Syria, but also in Iraq and Palestine; “the Alexandretta issue 
dominated Syrian political thinking and emotion” in this period like no other cause. 
Thus, the groups to whom al-Arsuzi spoke were receptive to his message. The spe- 
cial correspondent in Damascus of al-‘Uriiba—a newspaper that was no stranger to 
hyperbole—was moved to liken him to the “Prophet John the Baptist of old” while 
writing about the crowds which filled the club each night to hear him.®! The Bloc’s 
inaction in the face of this growing public outcry not only drove support toward 
more radical political groups; it also probably helped to bring a sharper focus to 
the idea of Pan-Arabism in the Syrian polity, because al-Arsuzi and other partisans 
of the Arab cause in the province explained the Alexandretta Crisis as a threat not 
just to Syria but to the “Arab Nation” as a whole. 

It was also during the well-attended nightly speeches at the league’s club that the 
ideas which al-Arsuzi was to bring with him as a refugee were first formally ex- 
pressed. Paramount among these ideas was the need to politicize so-called non-elite 
groups in society and create an Arab identity in their consciousness. An inability or 
unwillingness to move in this direction had handicapped the league from its early 
days. Instead, during the 1930s, the group concentrated most of its efforts on a form 
of political self-replication. Its targeted constituency was people like themselves: 
high-school and foreign-educated young men from the middle and upper strata of 
urban society.®? In his speeches, al-Arsuzi outlined a plan to move the league be- 
yond its traditional confines within secondary and higher education. “It is necessary 
to connect the students and ‘cultured youths’ to the working class and peasants 
[through the formation of political clubs],” he said, and “spread from the students 
[whose ‘awakening’ is complete] to the popular classes the national movement, and 
[it is also important] to defend the peasant against economic oppression.”® He iden- 
tified the important role of newspapers and journalists in the nation, drawing com- 
parison with those of Europe. He even went so far as to suggest a specific title for 
a new journal, “Student Connection,” that would “disseminate modern European 
thought throughout the Arab nation.”®4 

In sum, these addresses constituted “the Professor’s” prescription for Syria. Natu- 
rally, he was prescribing for Syria a program similar to the one he had sought to im- 
plement in the province of Alexandretta. This program was, in part, based upon his 
realization of the insufficiency of the traditional methods employed by his league 
brethren in light of the competing Turkish method in the province. The Turkish 
program, combined with the immediacy of the crisis and the form of registration 
imposed by the League of Nations, forced al-Arsuzi to consider different, more 
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sophisticated tactics of conveying the idea of nationality. He needed to reach the 
Alawite peasant cultivating cotton in the vicinity of Kinkhan and the minor cloth 
merchant in the old sug of Antioch, as well as the young men attending the tajhiz. 
It is one thing to stir up the passions of older adolescents attending an elite high- 
school in an urban setting. It is quite another to convince a man— illiterate or other- 
wise—to register correctly with a government official and then to have him go on 
to vote for the correct candidate.*> This required the successful persuasion of the 
man involved. Quite simply, he had to be convinced that he was an “Arab.” 

The Republican Turks had shown al-Arsuzi how to accomplish this persuasion 
through the use of what might be termed a mechanics of nationalism—that is, a 
directed and structured use of education, clubs, and media to support the edifice of 
the nationalist enterprise. The Turks had mastered the mechanics in the previous 
two decades; the skill with which they implemented it in the province of Alexan- 
dretta made al-Arsuzi and his followers look like rank amateurs.®° Al-Arsuzi’s 
observations about the disparity between Turks and Arabs in their mutual access to 
the mechanics, as well as his complaints to the League of Nations, attest to the fact 
that he understood how effective the integrated use of schools, newspapers, cultural 
facilities, and sports clubs had been in support of the Turkish attempts to create a 
nationalist consciousness. He must have seen how much more powerful these insti- 
tutions became when put to use by a centralizing, postcolonial government such as 
that of Kemalist Turkey. While institutions similar to those mentioned above did 
exist in the rest of Syria, they were not part of a governmental scheme to buttress 
nationalism. Interference by the French, League of National Action elitism, and Bloc 
conservatism all insured this. The Turkish example was a strong one for al-Arsuzi 
to follow, and the most appropriate one for him to consider in formulating a post- 
colonial nationalism for Syria.8’ Al-Arsuzi had been exposed to the process of cre- 
ating an identity in a way shared by few of his Damascene League contemporaries, 
or indeed even by those who would leave the league to form the Ba‘th. His over- 
arching concern for education, the press, and sports and cultural clubs shows that he 
realized the value that such mechanics could play in the creation of a modern state. 
These were the tools not just for winning an election, but also for creating a 
nationalist understanding in the popular imagination. 

Though impeded at every juncture by the French and Turks, he had achieved 
some success in creating and manipulating the mechanics of nationalism within the 
matrix of school—club—newspaper (the tajhiz, the Arabism Club, and al-‘Uriba). 
These were the means available to him to convey a sense of national identity to 
the Arab population, or to “awaken their Arabness” as “the Professor” would have 
described it. Such nationalism was inherently populist and joined people to insti- 
tutions rather than to one another through the intricate network of personal acquain- 
tances and religious affiliation that was the norm in patron-client relationships. He 
was pushing Syria in a direction that its traditional leaders, fearing the loss of 
these networks and clienteles, would neither have dreamed of nor countenanced.® 
This new direction was closer to Kemalism, in which an emergent coalition of in- 
tellectuals, bureaucrats, and military men used nationalism to legitimize and expand 
their control of the state.®? Although he was no different from young nationalists of 
the time or the other founders of the Ba‘th in this desire, what did differentiate him 
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from the rest was the fact that he could claim to have successfully organized and 
mobilized, albeit on the basis of a Turkish adaptation of a European model, much 
of the non-Turkish Arabic-speaking population of the province of Alexandretta. The 
Turkish occupation of the province even strengthened his claim. Fearing the results 
of an open election, had not the Turks been forced to occupy the province? 

Shortly after arriving in Damascus sometime in late 1938, al-Arsuzi made his 
way to Baghdad, where he taught school. Al-Arsuzi says next to nothing about this 
period, and, indeed, less than a year later he was back in Syria. The adulation with 
which he was received during the high point of the Alexandretta Crisis eluded him 
as a refugee. In Damascus, al-Arsuzi lived in extreme poverty with a handful of his 
former students from Antioch in a two-room apartment in the Sibki neighborhood. 
From there he began to create a loyal following and continue, as he saw it, the pro- 
cess begun in the province. In the article entitled, “The Beginnings,” written shortly 
after al-Arsuzi’s death in 1968, the Syrian poet Sulayman al-‘Isa, who had accom- 
panied him as a teenager from Antioch, recounted what life was like for the exile 
and his followers: 


The Second World War is the millstone... it milled the world... and milled us along with 
it... and the burdensome days passed . . . and the broth of “water and lentils” was repeated 
many times in the week... with it we eked out an existence... and the little apartment 
was crowded with students day after day... they thronged to us whenever the opportunity 
availed ... from the prep-schools, from the university, from other Syrian cities, from the 
countryside . . . students in the prime of life who have heard the lessons of al-Arsuzi.”° 


According to al-“Isa, al-Arsuzi also spent much time in the coffeehouses of the city, 
including the Café Havana, where he is said to have first called for the organization 
of a movement called the Ba‘th, or “Resurrection,” to replace the obsolete League of 
National Action. On the origins of the Ba‘th, al-“Isa recalls: 


One evening we were engaged in our studies in the little house .. . six or seven students 
studying with us . . . the wind of winter hissing around us . .. whereupon Professor al-Arsuzi 
entered—May God have mercy upon him—and with him an important comrade of ours in 
those days... Wahib al-Ghanim...I do not remember the date of that day, we did not 
record things like that, being only high-school students, but our great comrades remember it 
and they know it by resourcefulness .. . 

The date was in the winter of 1940... 

We raised our heads and stopped the lesson . . . 

We reacted immediately to Professor al-Arsuzi when he said: 

“We have willed today a new Arab party . .. we have 
established the ‘Arab Ba‘th’ Party . . . your comrades in the university will join you”... we 
decided to open a new class in the modern history of our nation... we agreed to start the 
work of building a unified Arab nation... our belief which we held in the province was to 
be transferred now into the historical work of our organization .. . to a party that assumes 
responsibility for the liberation of 70 million Arabs.?! 


Yet Damascus was not Antioch, and by 1943 al-Arsuzi had broken with the other, 
renowned founders of the Ba‘th, Michel Aflaq and Salah al-Din al-Bitar. Several 
reasons contributed to this early rift in the party; most important, however, must 
have been al-Arsuzi’s inability to adjust to his change in status and to his extreme 
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poverty. Having once been the center of a cult of personality and the leader of a 
great movement, “the Professor” was now just one of many unemployed high- 
school philosophy teachers. Further, unlike Aflaq and al-Bitar, who were both from 
middle-class Damascene families, al-Arsuzi was an outsider in Damascus in terms 
of both origin and religious identity. Hanna Batatu, who interviewed al-Arsuzi in 
1958, observed that at this time “he became depressed, irritable, bitter and began to 
think of himself as a persecuted man.”” After being offered a teaching position in 
the provincial city of Hama in 1945, al-Arsuzi ceased active participation in politics. 

Although al-Arsuzi bowed out of the movement, many of his followers from the 
province, those who had shared the “broth of ‘water and lentils’” with him, became 
important members of the core of the new party and carried his ideas with them. Be- 
ing among the only young men who had actively participated in a political enter- 
prise, and having had the exposure to both the successes and the failures of the 
crisis, they were well suited to bringing their experience to a new venue. As “vet- 


erans” of a struggle, these young men had acquired a great deal of status among the 
other young nationalists and commanded a certain respect. Dr. Wahib al-Ghanim is 


perhaps the best example of this phenomenon. Al-Ghanim, also an Alawite from the 
northwest coast of Syria, learned his Arabism at the knee of “the Professor” and 
subsequently served as the ideological mentor for other Alawites, such as the cur- 
rent president of Syria, Hafiz al-Asad.%? The link was made even stronger by al- 
Asad, who, as minister of the air force in the mid-1960s, brought al-Arsuzi out of 
retirement as he began to make his move for leadership of the Ba‘th Party and 
the state. He consulted with al-Arsuzi on ideological matters and even arranged a 
pension for him that afforded some measure of financial security.” 

However, al-Asad’s resurrection of al-Arsuzi points to a phenomenon in modern 
Syrian politics that is also relevant to a facet of “the Professor’s” experience in the 
province. The current leadership in Damascus is dominated by Alawites and has 
suffered from nagging questions about its real ““Arabness.” Once before, al-Arsuzi 
had played the role of an Alawite with unassailable Arab-nationalist credentials. In 
Damascus of the late 1960s and early 1970s he could serve as the same object 
lesson. Furthermore, by asserting his prominence—instead of the now reviled Af- 
laq’s—in the foundation of the party through panegyrics such as al-‘Isa’s, sup- 
porters of the Alawite faction could make one of their own present at the creation of 
the party, and thereby inextricably link themselves with Ba‘thism. It is ironic that 
al-Arsuzi’s background, which may initially have contributed to his alienation from 
the party, played the dominant role in his rehabilitation. 

In the 1940s, al-Arsuzi had already written the first of several volumes that were 
to signal his departure from active politicking and his move onto a more academic 
and scholarly path. In his first book, al-“Abgariyya al-‘arabiyya fi lisaniha (The 
Arab Genius in Its Language), al-Arsuzi celebrates the Arabic language as the ulti- 
mate intellectual expression of the Arabs. In its most basic sense, it is a grammar 
book that examines Arabic etymology and the language’s root system. Subsequent 
books ran the gamut from the philosophical al-Akhlaq wa al-falsafa (Mores and 
Philosophy) to the political Mashdkilna al-gawmiyya wa mawgif al-ahzab fiha 
(Our Nationalist Problems and the Position of the Political Parties Therein) and 
the historical Sawt al-‘uriiba fi liwa? al-Iskandariina (The Voice of Arabism in 
the Province of Alexandretta). 
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Drawing on the success of his first book, al-“Abgariyya, in the years following 
the end of World War II, al-Arsuzi was able to supplement his meager salary as a 
secondary-school teacher with grants from various Arab cultural organizations. In 
1951, a group of Damascene high-school philosophy teachers petitioned for his re- 
turn to the capital. Taking up residence in Damascus the following year, he gained 
moderate fame as a thinker and a vigorous contributor to the various journals, mag- 
azines, and newspapers of the city. He died in June 1968, leaving seven volumes of 
collected works. 

It was during these last twenty years of his life that he transformed his experi- 
ence in Antioch into a device for calling attention to broader issues of Arab unity. 
This is especially the case in a series of articles that appeared around the twentieth 
anniversary of the loss of the province and were subsequently brought together as 
Sawt al-‘uriiba fi liwa? al-Iskandariina (1961). The late 1950s found Syria moving 
toward union with Egypt and closer to the Soviet bloc. Turkey, a NATO ally of the 
United States, was portrayed as a “gendarme of American imperialism” in the Arab 
press, and the Alexandretta Crisis was a perfect example of this kind of behavior. 
The crisis was recounted as a way to warn Syrians about the intentions not only 
of Turks but of the West in general. Two articles from 1958—“Ma?sat Iskandartina” 
(The Tragedy of Alexandretta) and “Min wahy Iskandartina” (From the Inspiration 
of Alexandretta)—show how other insults to Arab prestige and territorial integrity 
were part of the process that began in the province. “We believe,” he wrote in the 
second of these, “that the best way to keep France from assisting Turkey and others 
against us, indeed to compel it and force it to abandon the ideology of imperialism, 
is to mobilize and raise an Arab force for the liberation of Algeria.”®” In the same 
article, he calls for the formation of an Arab army from the forces of the United 
Arab Republic, Iraq, and Jordan to wrest the province of Alexandretta away from 
the Turks. Striking evidence of this alarmist rhetoric from that time is graphically 
shown on the cover of a pamphlet written by one of al-Arsuzi’s associates from the 
province, Muhammad Ali al-Zarqa, and published by the Committee for the Lib- 
eration of the Province of Alexandretta, the same publisher of Saw? al-Suriba fi 
liwa@? al-Iskandariina. The pamphlet combines a vivid historical retelling of the 
events of 1936-39, with a call for an international effort to regain the province. De- 
Spite the scholarly nature of the text itself, the cover shows a gigantic, hideous mon- 
ster with large teeth against a background of a Turkish flag preparing to gobble the 
province and presumably the rest of Syria.” 

Another cover, again from the magazine al-Jundi, in which al-Arsuzi had written 
a lengthy article, linked the province of Alexandretta to its natural analog, Pales- 
tine.°? On this cover, both the province and Palestine are portrayed in red, dripping 
blood and surrounded by barbed wire while a child in tattered clothes looks on. 
Such a connection between the now lost regions had been made from the first day of 
publication of al-‘Uriiba. “Many are the tragedies visited upon us Arabs,” al-Arsuzi 
wrote shortly before his death in 1968. “[I]n one generation, in my own generation 
the Arabs have witnessed four exoduses: the exodus of the Arabs of Cilicia, the 
exodus of the Arabs of Alexandretta, the Arabs of Palestine and the Arabs of 
Qunitra.”!©° As more time passed after the loss of the province, al-Arsuzi no doubt 
realized that its recovery would be impossible, but by remembering it and connect- 
ing it with other blows to the Arab cause, such as Palestine, he hoped to remind the 
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nation of its mistakes. While the province remains in Turkey, a residue of al-Arsuzi’s 
efforts has been the continued reluctance of Syria to recognize Turkish hegemony 
over the Hatay. However, such reluctance seems at most an empty gesture designed 
to focus attention on imagined external enemies rather than real internal problems. 
Despite its designation on Syrian maps as a “temporary international boundary,” the 
current border exhibits all the trappings of permanence, and the status of the prov- 
ince has very little impact on current Turkish—Syrian relations. 

By the time of his death, al-Arsuzi had become an icon of Arab nationalism in 
Syria. The government-sponsored project of editing his collected works had begun 
before his death and was completed in 1976. Al-Arsuzi is one of the few people 
beyond Hafiz al-Asad and Saladin to have had a statue erected to him in Damascus 
in the last quarter century. The statue, which is located near the Ministry of Finance 
building in the modern part of the city, portrays al-Arsuzi sitting in an avuncular 
pose above an inscription that understandably misidentifies his birthplace as Anti- 
och. His importance to the Ba‘th may be overestimated in the public memory of 
contemporary Syria; however, his negligible presence in the Western literature is, 
likewise, unwarranted. The part he continues to play in the intellectual life of Da- 
mascus long after the more famous Salah al-Din al-Bitar and Michel Aflaq have 
disappeared from the official discourse is a telling reminder of the appeal of his 
ideas, even though on the most basic level, his prominence has been assured by the 
leading role of Alawites in positions of power in the military, government, and 
academia. 

In 1956, al-Arsuzi penned what could have served as his epitaph, thus realizing 
the worst fears of his 1930 journal entry: 


When I departed the province for Syria, my hopes were raised, the hopes of establishing an 
Arab state and the recovery of the province, but it has not been possible for me since those 
days to join the people to these hopes. I say to myself again and again: I am a phantom, a 
spirit without a body.!0! 
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